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“PASSING AWAY.” 


BY Oo. qd. M. 


Where’er my eyes on earth I cast, 
Where’er my footsteps stray, 

One solemn thought still fills my breast: 
All these shall pass away. 


First man, God’s greatest work, 
The creature of a day, 

For whom this shining world was made, 
Soon, soon shall pass away. 


The budding flowers we see around, 
All bright in spring’s array, 

Cold winter's chilling winds destroy, 

' And thus they pass away. 


The granite rocks, which aye have stood, 
Washed by the ocean’s spray, 

Massive, and great, and seated deep: 
E’en these shall pass away. 


The giant oeks our forests throng, 
With age grown strong and gray, 
Receive the universal fate, 
And also pass away. 


Old Ocean’s self shaJ] yield at last | 
To Time’s resistless sway ; 


Though roaring now with conscious might, 


He, too, must pass away. 


The very earth on which we tread, 
With age shall know decay ; 

The heavens above, with sun end moon, 
All, all shall pass away. 


An ancient king relief did seek, 
To ease his mind in pain; 

And also when good fortune mee, 
Excess of joy restrain. 


A learned philosopher he sought, 
His troubles to allay, 

Who told his king to keep in mind 

‘This, too, must pass away.” 


Thenceforth on all his palace walls, 
Where’er his eyes might stray, 

Was writ, in characters of gold, 

** This, too, must pass away.’? 


And ever efter o’er his soul 
Tt held a soothing power; 

It modified his greatest joys, 
And cheered the darkest hour. 


O, blinded man, why wilt thou yet 
Thy work of faith delay? 

Prepare to juin that heavenly land, 
Where none shall pass away. 


For hope across the darkest path 
Has flung a heavenly ray, 

As with this onward march of time 
We pass to endless day. 
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JENNIE DORN, 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


Sue came at last, after many pressing invita- 
tions, the young friend whose presence Janet Day 
had longed for more than anything else, since 
she returned home from the seminary six months 
before, and after a joyous welcome, she took her 
up to her room, and left her to dress, and wash off 
the traces of her dusty journey, while she ran 
down to hurry the dinner, and communicate the 
glad intelligence to the household. 

The young guest, meantime, with her usual 
alacrity, and disregard of the many niceties of 
the toilet, that occupy the time and attention of 
so many of her sex, had changed her dress in a 
twinkling, doused her pretty face in the wash 
bowl, gave her curls a toss, and was on her way 
down stairs, to see the wonders of a place of 
which Janet had told her so much, when her 
footsteps were suddenly arrested by these words, 
in a deep manly voice in the lower hall : 

“Who did you say, Janet ?” 

“Jennie Dorn, Hermon, my dearest friend 
and chum, from the seminary!’ and the tones 
were very glad and joyous. 

“ What, that silly little flirt of whom you and 
Grace Selwyn have talked so much since your 
return ?”” 

“ Nobody else, I assure you, sir; but, don’t 
for pity’s sake, put on that dolorous face, or call 
my little Jennie a flirt, either.” 

“Bat what else is she, if what you have both 
told me of her*is the truth, Janet 2?” 

“ What else? A lively, frolicsome girl, like 
your humble servant, sir, who likes a beau occa- 
sionally, wants to get some fun out of life, and 
don’t believe in always wearing a grave face, 
stepping by rule or playing propriety and 
decorum.” 

“So I thought. Just the sort of girl to be an . 
unfit associate for my wild sister. I am sorry 
she has come, Janet.” — 

“Sorry she has come! my best, brightest, 
merriest, truest-hearted little friend. O, you in- 
hospitable fellow! I shall cry with vexation 
after all the pains I have takeg to get her here— 
all I have said to her in your praise—if you do 
not give her a warm welcome.” 

“But what did you want to praise me to her, 
for 2” 

“T’ve half a mind not to tell you, but believe 


| I will out of spite. Ilove her so well that F 
| wanted her sometime to be my sister, and your 


wife. But when I showed your miniature to 
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her, and she, without knowing who it was, said 
the original myst ke an awful homely fellow, I 
I must needs praise your many perfections and 
good qualities, and say that, yon would be just 
the one for her.” | 

“Well?” And the tone was sufficiently 
dissatisfied. | 

“ You needn't look so sour about it, for she 
don’t want you, and when IJ told her your age, 
she said she would agsoon think of marrying her 
grandfather as such a homely old fellow as that. 
She don’t know now that it was your picture, for 
I would not tell her after that, and she will be 
surprised enough when she sees you. Of one 
thing you may be pretty sure, brother, that she 
will never fall an love with the dissatisfied face 
you now wear.’ 

“‘T hope not, eer for I am no more in 
love with her light, hoydenish character than she 
is with my homely face.” 

“‘T hope she’ll make your heart ache, out of 
revenge for your severe judgment of her. Yes, 
I hope the little witch will captivate my some- 
times good and affectionate, but at present surly 
brother.” 

“And I hope she’ll save herself the trouble 
of trying to do so, for I should as soon think of 
being captivated by the antics of a ‘monkey, 
which I suppose are about as sensible.” 

“If you don’t find yourself mistaken in Jen- 
nie’s character I wont guess again. You've 
listened to the rigmarole of Grace, who owes her 
a spite, and that silly jackanapes, Harry North, 
till you think Jennie and I were a couple of sad 
scapegraces at school, when in truth, she at least, 
in spite of her wildness, always.had the best 
lessons of any one, und was one of its greatest 
ornainents.” 

““Indeed !” © 

“Yes, of a trnth; and to be serious, now, 
you wont go to having an odd fit, and treat my 
guest disrespectfully, will you, Hermon ?” 

“Did you ever know me to do it, Janet? I 
hope I know what: belongs to good manners 
better. But there is no necessity for extra atten- 
tions on my part, and I hape her visit will be a 
short one.’ ; 

_ “T have asked her to apeid a month with me, 
and that I am surg is little enqugh.” 

“ A month!” ejaculated the voice, in a tone of 
dismay. “In half that time the house will be 
upside down, and Mrs. Bloom in hysterics.”’ 

“Tl risk Mrs. Bloom and you too, for that 
matter. All I fear is that: she will-die here of 
ennui and homesickness, with such gruff hospi- 
tality as you seem inclined to extend to her. I'll 
not ask anybody. here again veny goon, see if I do.” 
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“ There, now, don’t go into a pet, darling. 
You know that I have always cordially welcomed 
your young friends. I only feared, from what I 
had heard, that this one was an unsuitable com- 
panion for one of your gay temperament. I 
will make the best of it, however, if you'll prom- 
ise not to be led away by her hoydenish 
example.” 

“You wont catch me making any such prom- 
ise, Hermon.”? And Janet’s voice died away in 
the distance just as the bright young face of her 
guest disappeared from the landing at the head 
of the stairs. 

It would be impossible to describe the emo- 
tions that swept over that young girl’s heart as 
she listened spell-bound to the above conversa- 
tion. She had no thought of playing the eaves- 
dropper, and did so only from surprise, and in- 
ability to move on when the voices first fell 
upon her ear; and it was only when they were 
hushed that the power to do so came back to her. 

“O, I wish I had never come here,” she 
sobbed, as she ran back to her room, threw her- 
self upon the sofa, covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. After indulging in 
a hearty cry, she raied her head, and exclaimed, 
as she dashed away the tears, “O,I wish I 
could leave here instantly! But here I am 
landed, with my baggage; the stage wont be 


_along again till day after to-morrow, father is 


travelling out west, and the house shut up at 
home, and I must stay perforce, or march off 
somewhere on foot and alone. I’ve half a mind 
to do it, though, just to show my appreciation of 
this surly gentleman’s hospitality. But what 
would Janet say, after I had promised her such 
a long visit? Ishould have to tell her tho truth, 
but I should hate to, awfully. Poor girl, I pity 
her to be shut up in this lonely place, with such 
a churlish wretch, such a musty, crusty old 
bachelor. I believe I should hang myself if like 
her I was obliged to stay with him for life.” 

Up and down, up and down the room paced 
the young lady, the vehemence of her passion 
dying gradually away, and the hot flush fading 
from her face, as she reflected upon her unex- 


| pected reception, till at last she regained some- 
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thing of her usual composure. 

“‘ Poor, poor Janet!” she murmured at last, “I 
believe I will stay a few days after all, out of 
pity to you, and to spite him, ugly old torment 
that he is, the original of that ill-looking picture, 
too. Hopes I shall save myself the trouble of 


trying to captivate him with my monkey antics. 


Humph! But I’d as soon think of captivating 
a bear. But hold, wouldn’t it be fun, though, 
to bring the old fellow down from his stilts, and 
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see him make a foot of himself? i never should 
have thought of it, though, if he hadn’t put the 
idea in my head.”” Andin spite of her wounded 
pride, she laughed quite merrily. ‘‘I declare 
I’ve half a mind to try it just for sport; but 
we'll see, Mr. Lofty, whether you’re worth the 
trouble. You needn’t flatter yourself, though, 
that silly little flirts, who can captivate, are to be 
caught by sour old curmudgeons like you.” 
Now the reader must not suppose our heroine 
a little ninny, with but two ideas in her head— 
namely, love and matrimony—tor she had a good 
many, and she really came out to Wellspring 
without the most distant idea of trying to capti- 


vate the ancient bachelor brother of her friend 


whom she had always hitherto regarded from 
that friend’s description, as a real good, kind- 
hearted, fatherly sort of a personage, who was 
ready to pet and indulge young people in all 
their whims and fancies. 

Having never known the fostering care of a 
fond and judicious mother, and petted and in- 
dulged from infancy by a fond father, whose 
only child she was, it was no wonder if our little 
lady had grown up somewhat wild, thoughtless 
and frolicsome, with quite a strong propensity to 
have her own way when she could getit. But at 
heart, in reality, a more generous, kind-hearted 
creatare never existed, or one who could more 
easily be guided aright by those she esteemed 
and loved. 

Of course it was not without some trepidation 
that she descended to the dining-room with 
Janet, and was presented to the ogre brother, 
whom she now dreaded. to meet; nor did the 
first glimpse of his proud, calm face heighten 
her prepossessions in his favor. 

In truth, howaver, Hermon Day was not such 
a brute as she had imagined him. Deceived 
and disappointed by the wiles of a heartless co- 
quette in early life, he had taken a disgust to the 
sex, and partly withdrawing himself from a so- 
ciety that highly appreciated his fine talents and 
gentlemanly manners, as well as his great wealth, 
he had gone to his country seat, shut himself up 
with his books, and became such a devoteco to 
science and literature, that the uproar Janet and 
her young friends sometimes made—as he feared, 
from the reports hé had heard of Jennie, would 
now be the case—sadly jarred upon his nerves, 
upset long trains of thought, and woefully inter- 
fered with his favorite fine-spun theories. Such 
being the case, studious people would be very 
ready to excuse his fault-finding, though others 
might not, as did the young lady herself when 
she came to understand him. But studious re- 
cluse though he was, and like a piece of ma- 
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chinery revolving in one continued round of 
ideas, the sight of that young, bright, frank, in- 
genuous face at once disarmed him of his 
prejudices, made him unbend from his dignity in 
spite of himself, and try his best to make his 
young guest feel at home. 

But Miss Jennie’s memory of animadversions 
was too fresh for her to feel at ease in his society, 
and for a week she was as reserved and dignified 
in his presence as the most fastidious gentleman 
could desire, though out of it she would assume 
her real character. 

At the end of the week she spoke of return- 
ing home; but Janet was indignant at the 
thought, and would not hear a word to it. 
They were in the parlor at the time, with Her- 
mon apparently engaged with a book at a distant 
window, and when a few moments later Janet 
left the room for something, he came over to 
where she sat and said : 

“‘ Are you homesick, Miss Dorn, away from 
the noise and bustle of city life?” 

“Not exactly. Ilove the country, and am 
never tired of roaming over itg pleasant fields, or 
through its dark and silent forests, or of sitting 
by its murmuring brooks in the bright summer 
days.” 

“Why then do you wish to leave us so 
soon ?” 

“] thought my visit was already as long as 
might be agreeable to—to—you, sir.” And a 
wave of bright crimson swept over cheek and 
brow as she said it. 

*¢ Shall I tell you why you thought so 7” 

*‘ You do not know.” 

“‘ Miss Jennie, let us be frank with each other, 
for once. I had heard you misrepresented, re- 
ceived a false impression of your character, and 
was unjust and illiberal to you in a conversation 
with my sister soon after your arrival, and I think 
a report of it in some way reached your ears, to 
judge by your evident dislike and avoidance of 
me. You believed that you were an unwelcome 
visitor, and the memory of my harsh words cast 
a shadow over all your enjoyments. But when 
I tell you that a sight of your frank and truthful 
face removed my prejudices, changed my -opin- 
ions, and made me truly sorry for my fault- 
finding, and that I really fegl your worth, and 
nobleness, will you not forgive pain it must 
have cost you %’ 

“Yes, but you will readily suppose that I 
thought my reception very flattering, when I tell 


you that I inadvertently heard the whole conver- 
| sation—flirt, hoyden, picture, monkey and all.” 


And for the first time Jennie laughed to think of 
her much-abused character. 
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“Try and forget it,” he said, with a look of 
annoyance. “ It was unworthy of me, and I am 
heartily ashamed of it. But above all, my dear 
young lady, do not leave us till we are better 
friends. Janet is lonely here, and wants yon to 
stay with her, and now that I know you are a 
good, pure-hearted girl, I shall be delighted to 
welcome and keep you as long as Ican. Will 
you stay,?” 

“Are you sure our mirth and mischief will 
not annoy one of your studious habits ?” 

“No, Miss Jennie. Your anited presence in 
the house is as cheerful and pleasant as a gleam 
of sunshine among deep shadows.” 

“But you have seen only the Sunday side of 
my character as yet, Mr. Day.” 

“You think so, Miss Jennie; but I am not 
deceived. J have heard playful wit and ringing 
laughter more than once during the week, and I 
like you none the less for it. And if you con- 
clude to stay, I shall stipulate that you puton the 
everyday character at once, without fear that I 
shall restrain you.” 

“Well, upon those conditions I think I will 
stay,” said she, smiling, “and perhaps till you 
are tired of me.” 

Both parties were immensely relieved by this 
conversation, though as yet the most friendly re- 
lations were not established between them. By 
degrees, however, her shyness of him vanished, 
and she assumed her real character, which to 
him, at least, was exceedingly charming and 
loveable, and the communion of ideas thus estab- 
lished was really beneficial to both. It did him 
good to unbend his mind from his severer stud- 
ies, and interest himself in the pursuits of' his 
gay young associates, whose bright, fresh 
thoughts were a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment to him, when he chose to enjoy it, and who, 
invisibly led by his guiding intellect, soon began 
to interest themselves in his own graver pursuits, 
and even adopted a systematic course of reading, 
and became his pupils at stated hours, much to 
their own profit and advantage. 

Previous to this, however, he had seemed to 
think it a very great bore to pay the young la- 
dies all the attention hospitality seemed to re- 
quire. He rode, and walked and sailed with 
them, and did all in his power to promote their 
yieasure, for which he was rewarded by Janet’s 
delighted thanks, and Jennie’s friendly confidence. 
This pleasant domestic intercourse was at last 
broken “in upon by the arrival of a party of 
guests, friends of the family, from the city, 
among whom was Miss Hatkins, the identical 
young lady who in earlier life had come so near 
capturing his heart and purse. 
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He had begh strongly fascinated by her beauty 
and accomplishments seven years before, and but 
for her coquetry would have tendered her his 
heart and hand; and now, perhaps, she might 
have lured him back by her dissimulation, but 
for the bright young face, glad voice, and joyous 
laughter of the little blue-eyed fairy who had so 
unconsciously crept into her old place in his 
heart. 

From the first, Miss Hatkins hated her, and 
felt instinctively that she was her most danger- 
ous rival; but she soon found that all her arts 
and misrepresentations of others could not win 
him back to herself. 

There were several gay young gentlemen in 
the party, who were joined almost every day by 
others from the neighborhood, and Janet and her 
young friends improved the opportunity to dance 
and flirt to their heart’s content. 

Hermon knew at last by his indifference to 
Miss Hatkins, and thejealous pangs that assailed 
him when others paid devoted attentions to Jen- 
nie Dorn, what was the true state of his feelings ; 
but what had he, with his plain face, -gathered 
years, jaded heart, and hair streaked with silver, 
to offer that would weigh for a moment in the 
scale of her youthful judgment, against the 
youth, beauty and talents that were offered at 
her shrine? Really nothing. 

All the guests departed at last, but Jennie, 

and she was expecting her dear father to come 
for her every day, when news came of his sud- 
den death. He had been killed by a frightful 
railroad disaster, and the news came upon her 
with such sudden and crushing force as almost 
to take away her young life. Hermon and Janet 
consoled her as well as they could, and went 
home with her to attend the funeral ; after which, 
at her earnest request, he became her guardian, 
and as she had no near friends, by their united 
invitation she went home with them to reside till 
her majority. 
' She mourned long and deeply for her lost 
father; but youth is ever buoyant, and like the 
bent reed raises its bowed head when the storm 
has passed over, and in the earnest sympathy and 
kindness of her new friends, the poor girl found 
consolation. 

Months, and even years passed away, and 
Hermon for their sakes spent the winters in the 
city, and the summers partly in visiting new 
scenes, that they might have the benefit of so- 
ciety and pleasant associations, and both were 
now alike distinguished for their beauty and 
talents, as well as their wealth, with plenty of 
lovers sighing around them. 

‘Janet came to a decision, however, when the 
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heart of one recreant Harry North was offered 
her, and she was about to become his bride, 
while Hermon, older now, and still graver, looked 
on with seeming indifference, though his heart 
was still filled with secret but passionate long- 
ings for what he never hoped to possess. 

One day when preparations were making for 
Janet’s marriage, he happened to be alone in the 
library with Jennie, while Janet had gone out 
shopping, and after talking of it awhile, he said, 
after an awkward pause : 

“ Jennie, it is a long time since you made me 
a confidant in your love affairs; but I conclude, 
from the reports I hear, that you are about to be 
married yourself. Ifso, why not make a double 
wedding of it?” 

“‘ For good reasons,” said Jennie, with a rising 
color, “for I am not about to marry, and per- 
haps never shall.” 

“What, I thought Dean Hazelton—” 

‘Ts not the man upon whom I could bestow 
a priceless gift. He lacks principle.” 

“Indeed, you surprise me! But Richard 
Selwyn surely—” 

“ Wants a rich wife, but makes his avarice 
quite as conspicuous as his admiration, in spite 
of his fulsome but heartless professions.” 

‘Will you tell me then who is the favored 
cavalier ?” 

“No one. I try and treat them all alike.” 

“No one? That is hardly possible. Few 
girls arrive at your age without a preference for 
some one.” 

“ And if it is for one who does not return it, 
what then 2?” 

‘‘ That can hardly be your case, Jennie,” he 
said, with a glance of surprise, “for if I mis- 
take not, your choice is almost unlimited.” 

“You may be mistaken,” said Jennie, with a 
laugh and blush, and then, as if to hide her con- 
fusion, she continued, “ but it seems to me, Mr. 
Day, that you are unusually anxious to get rid 
of me, now that Janet is about to leave you.” 

** Do not believe it, Jennie.” 

“Well, perhaps I had better go, for many 
reasons, though not in the way you proposed,” 
said she, musingly. | 

“Look at me, Jennie,” hg said, as he eagerly 
caught her hand, while a deep flush mounted to 
his cheek and brow. ‘“ Does not your woman’s 
heart divine that with you goes all the sunshine 
of my life ?” 

She raised her eyes to his with one quick, 
startled glance, and then dropped them to the 
fioor, while her face became suffused with 
blushes. 

“Were I ten years younger, I would plead as 
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for my life for you to stay with me forever, as it 
is, perhaps it is better for us both to part,” said 
he, sorrowfully. 

“ Are you sure?” The words came unbidden 
to Jennie’s lips. 

“Sure? Of course Iam. I know that it 
would be impossible for you, young, rich and 
beautiful as you are, to love one as old, grave 
and plain as I am.” 
~ “Not more impossible, perhaps, than for one 
as wise, and good, and noble as yourself, to love 
a vain little trifler like me,” she murmured. 

“You are not a vain trifler, but a true and 
noble woman. I feel your worth and nobleness, 
and it will be like death to me to resign you to 
another. Yet I desire your happiness above all 
else, and to the best of my power will assist you 
to obtain it if you will tell me how. If you 
have a secret preference for any one—” 

“J have none that would take me away from 
—here, but Imust go—” She broke down here, 
and rising suddenly she turned away to hide the 
tears that would come in spite of her self- 
control. 

A sudden light flashed over Hermon’s brain, 
so bright, so dazzling as almost to take away his 
senses; and rising with beaming eyes, flushed 
cheeks, and a heart swelling with emotion, he 
followed her, and taking her hand as she was 
about to leave the room, he said : 

“Jennie, dear Jennie, come back, will you 
not? You were ever frank and truthful; be so 
now, and relieve me of this terrible suspense. 
You say that you have no preference that would 
take you away from me; will you be as candid 
in telling me whether you do or can love me well 
enough to stay with me for life?” _ 

The blue eyes were raised for an instant to his 
dark beaming ones, and re-assured by their kind, 
loving glances, she murmured : 

‘Yes, Hermon, I desire no better home, no 
greater happiness.” 

“ And you will be my wife, dear Jennie, the 
partner of my joys and sorrows ?” 

“Tf only thus I may stay with you.” 

“But do you not feel it a sacrifice? You do 
not, you cannot love me as well as you 
would a younger and handsomer man,”’ said he, 
doubtingly. 

“If you think so, we had better part here and 
now.” ; 

‘No, no, dear Jennie. After one such bright 
glimpse of a new world of happiness I cannot 
give you up—unless—unless there is one you 
love better, of whose sentiments, perhaps, you 
are uncertain—” 

“‘ There is nothing of the kind, Hermon. But 
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I will be frank with you. I have had my little, 
brief fancies—and who has not ¢—and I have ap- 
peared very gay and thoughtless to you ; But in 
truth, ever since I came under your roof, and 
found out your worth, and goodness, you have, 
I cannot tell why, become my standard of all 
excellence, and come between me and all other 
passionate loves. You were plain, I acknowledge 
that thought so once; you were much older 
and wiser, and I believed cared nothing for me, 
and yet I found no one to compare with you in 
intellect, generous kindness, or that subtle power 
of attraction that constantly drew me to you, and 
away from all other entanglements. You were 
my constant companion—you attended us every- 
where—if you could not approve you bore our 
follies patiently. You became father, brother, 
mentor, and guardian, all in one, with constant 
and unvarying kindness, and at last I gave you 
unsought, unreturned, as I believed, the love all 
others had sought in vain.” 

-« Phank God for the priceless gift, darling, for 
which I can never be sufficiently grateful. All I 
have silently suffered for years at the thought of 
one day losing you forever, but enhances the 
joy of the present moment.” 

“Why, what on earth does this mean? I 
should like to know,” exclaimed Janet, as she 
burst into the room at that moment. 

Jennie colored violently, and tried to release 
herself from the arm that was surrounding her, 
but it only clasped her the closer, as he said : 

- “Tt means, Janet, that you and Harry are not 
the only happy lovers in the world.” 

“Lovers! Jennie don’t love you, Hermon. 
She is fooling you if she told you so. Why she 
can choose from a score of handsome fellows.” 


-T know that very well,” he said, with a fond’ 


look at Jennie’s blushing face, ‘‘ nevertheless, she 
is to be my wife.” - 
-« She said once she would as soon marry her 
grandfather, and I believe it.” ’ 
‘That was before she saw ‘m6; she has 
changed her mind since then, Janet.” 
“And you yours,” laughed Janct. “If I 
don’t mistake, you called her pretty names, once, 
and were wonderfully afraid she would captivate 
you by her monkey antics.” 
“ A truce to all unpleasant memories ‘in this 
hour, Janet. But what say you to a double 
wedding in the family ?” 
«Jennie, do you really love this dear, good, 
patient, homely brother of mine well enough to 
marry him ?” | 
“Yes, I think I do,” said Jennie, blushingly. 


“ Then I congratulate you both, and will hold 


up both hands for the double wedding,” said 


the galleys at Toulouse. 
vigorous, and soon made his way across the 
country, and escaped pursuit. 
morning, before a cottage in an open field, and 


ment while he reposed a little. 
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Janet, more seriously, “‘and God grant both 
unions may be happy ones!” And so they 
were. 


re ee _th Ga 


A GBNEROUS CRIMINAL. 


A young man'recently made his escape from 
He was strong and 


Be arrived next 


to eat, and for conceal- 
But he found the 
inmates in the greatest distress. Four little 
children sat trembling in a corner, their mother 
was weeping and tearing her hair, and the father 
was walking the floor in agony. The galley 
slave asked what was the matter, and the father 
replied that they were that morning to be turned 
out of doors because they could not pay their 
rent. “ You see me driven to despair,” said the 
father; “my wife and little children without 
food or shelter, and I without any means to pro- 
vide for them.” The convict listened to his tale 
with tears of sympathy, and then said, “I will 
give you means. I have just escaped from the 
galleys; whoever secures and takes back an 
escaped prisoner, is entitled to the reward of fifty 
francs. How mach does your rent amount to?” 
‘Forty francs,” answered the father. “ Well,” 
said the other, “put a cord around my body; I 
will follow you to the city; they will recognize 
me, and you will get fifty francs for bringing me 
back.” “No, never !” exclaimed the astonished 
listener; “my children should starve a dozen 
times before 1 would do so base a thing.” The 
generous young man insisted, and declared at 
last that he would go and deliver himeelf up, if 
the father would not consent to take him. After 
a long struggle, the father yielded, and takin 
the prisoner by the arm, led him to the city, an 
to the mayor’s office. Everybody was surprised 
that a little man like the father had been able to 
capture such a strong young man; bat the proof 
was before them. The fifty francs were paid, 
and the prisoner sent back to the galleys. But, 
after he was gone, the father asked a private in- 
terview of. the mayor, to whom he told the whole 
story. The mayor was so much affected that 
he not only added fifty francs more to the father’s 
urse, but wrote immediately to the minister of 
justice, begging the noble young prisoner’s re- 
lease. The minister examined into the affair, 
and finding that it was comparatively a small 
offence which had condemned the young man to 
the galleys, and that he had already served out 
half his time, he ordered his release.—Paris 
Presse. 


stopped to beg somethin 


TE 
AN ENIGMA. 

Round about whafis, says Longfellow, lies a 
whole mysterious world of what might be—a psy- 
chological romance of possibilities and things that 
do not happen. By going out a few minutes 
sooner or later, by stopping to speak with a friend 
at a corner, by meeting this man or that, or by 
turning down this street instead of the other, we 
may let slip some great occasion of good or avoid 
some impending evil, by which the whole current 
of our lives would have been changed. ‘There is 
no possible solution to the dark enigma, but the 
one word, “ Providence.” 


